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EXCERPTS FROM ADDRESS BY CRAWFORD H. GREENEWALT 





President, The Du Pont Company 


National Press Club, Washington, D. C., September 29, 1949 





"A business, whether it be big or little, to be successful must 
serve the public interest; and if a business grows it does so because the 
quality and price of its products win public confidence. Its ultimate size 


is then dictated only by the aggregate demand of its satisfied customers. 





"True and lasting economic progress lies in encouraging the most 
efficient producers so that all people may have more and better things for 


their money. 





"The Du Pont Company is successful and it is big, and in saying 
that I am merely reciting cause and effect. Those of us who are responsible 
for its management are thoroughly and painfully aware that that success comes 
about through public acceptance of the goods and services we offer. Should 
we ever fail in maintaining that acceptance, we will lose business and some- 
one else will gain it. And that will bring a breakup of what has been called 
the 'Du Pont industrial empire' far more quickly and far more devastatingly 


than any outside attack. 





"With limited resources for capital expenditure, we have no wish 
to strive for a fixed percentage of any market. To do so would prevent us 


from exploiting to the full the new developments produced in our research 
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"We have had on our books for many years the Sherman antitrust law. 


The Du Pont Company is now and has always been heartily in favor of that law 


and the safeguards it provides for our system of free, competitive enterprise. 


Unfortunately that law states an objective and prescribes no rules so that the 


ideology of enforcement is left to the shifting winds of political 


"I do not want to leave the impression that business, whether large 
or small, has never made mistakes. A business is a group of people, subject 
to the same human frailties as people in any sphere of activity. We must not 
let the occasional error blind us to e overriding benefits our industrial 
system has brought. That system has made America the strongest nation on earth, 


and its free development will carry us to new heights. 





"This nation has grown strong by allowing the forces of the market 
place to rule - the business laurels fe ng to whoever is able enough to win 


them, the law present to insure fair 
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Cattle Lice Cause Trouble in Dairies 





attle lice represent still another type of pest that causes 
rouble in the dairy. This group of insects has become so well adapted to 
he parasitic life upon the body of the host that wings are not required, 
se characteristic insect structures having been lost during their evolu- 
nary specialization. 


Chewing lice crawl freely over the skin between the hairs; they 

iith sharp claws and chewing jaws. Sometimes they form 

ase of the tail or on the withers, which may become covered 

which the lice can be found ig on the raw skin. Such 
iSg naturally weaken the animal, -e with normal growth, and 
redispose to other diseases. Blo sking Li ce e greater irritation 
cause of their habit of saab th to atin blood. Heavy infesta- 
ions stunt young animals and prevent normal milk production in older ones. 


Lice are most abundant on cattle during the winter. The entire 
cycle takes place on the host animal, the egg being attached to a hair 
he nymph developing rapidly: to sexual maturity, without leaving its host, 

“oximately two weeks. 


Economic Losses Caused by Pests 
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complementary effects of insecticidal sprays and good husbandry, he will be 
stimulated to practice good husbandry more than ever. The point is, we are 
not selling a magic pill but a new tool. We should not hestitate to rank 
the spray gun with the pitch fork. 


The second point involves the concept of residual sprays, where 
the object is to spread a toxic chemical over surfaces traversed by the of- 
fending insect in such a manner that it will pick up a lethal dose by contact. 
Most users understand this in principle but many are confused in putting it 
into practice. Some, accustomed to the use of space'sprays with quick knock- 
down, are disappointed when the flies don't shower down to the floor with the 
first squirt from a hand spray. Others simply fail to spray all the import- 
ant surfaces. The latter must include not only the animals themselves and 
the surfaces of their particular barn but also the surfaces of surrounding 
buildings such as poultry houses, hog shelters, etc. 


How Residual Sprays Do Their Job 





In principle the function of a modern residual spray is not un- 
like that of the old fashioned fly paper. In the’case of the spray, the fly 
flies off with his fatal dose of poison and dies later, whereas in the case 
of the fly paper he stays put and dies a sticky, lingering death right there. 
Fly paper is inefficient because its use leaves too much surrounding surface 
upon which the flies are safe. 


There are many insecticides on the market, but only a few of 
these are of special interest as livestock sprays. DDT is undoubtedly the 
best-known. It was first synthesized back in 1874; its insecticidal proper- 
ties were discovered by a Swiss worker in 1956-357. DDT fulfilled the wartime 
needs for controlling insects of medical importance and the postwar demand 
for it in agriculture. The chief properties contributing to the success of 
DDT are: wide range of insecticidal action: simple chemical structure, which 
permits ready synthesis; stability to light and air, which accounts for the 
enduring residual effect; and a relatively low mammalian toxicity. The des- 
cription "relatively low" as applied to the toxicity of DDT to mammals was 
more applicable during the war than it is now. The Food and Drug Administra- 
tion has recently ruled against the use of DDT on dairy cows, based on studies 
on the chronic toxicity of this compound and the knowledge that it is stored 
in the fat and secreted in the milk. 


Symptoms of Insect Poisoned with DDT 





How does DDT work on insects? ‘The typical symptoms of DDT poison- 
ing in insects demonstrate an effect on the neuromuscular system. The sequence 
of symptoms has been described for the roach as follows: (1) hyperextension 
of the legs with a consequent elevation of the center of gravity accompanied 
by postural instability; (2) increasing general trembling involving head, body, 
and appendages; (5) staggering gait, and hyperactivity resulting from stimuli 
of sound and touch; (4) repeated falling on the back and final inability to 
regain upright position; (5) continuing of leg movements of two types, a high- 
frequency tremor and a slower contraction and extension; (6) disappearance of 
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TESTS SHOW "NuGREEN" FERTILIZER COMPOUND SPRAYS PROVIDE 
CITRUS TREES WITH NEEDED NITROGEN THROUGH THEIR LEAVES 





Evidence that nitrogen can be applied to citrus trees through 
their leaves -- as has been successfully done for eight years in the case of 
apples -- is accumulating. 


Experiments in Arizona, California, and Florida indicate that 
"NuGreen" fertilizer compound, which contains 44% nitrogen in the form of 
urea, can provide a portion of the nitrogen requirements of oranges, lemons, 
tangerines, and grapefruit. 


In releasing "NuGreen" for use by apple growers early in 1949, 
the Du Pont Company was able, on the basis of a considerable amount of exper- 
imental and development work, to make fairly precise recommendations as to 
what amounts should be used under given conditions. In the case of citrus 
trees, sufficient experience is not yet available to make accurate recommen- 
dations. In general, however, sprays containing 15 to 50 lbs. of "NuGreen" 
per 100 gallons of water have proved successful in experiments. Here, ina 
nutshell is what has been shown: 


Experiments with lemons in California, performed under greenhouse 
conditions to avoid the effects of rain, showed that nitrogen from "NuGreen" 
sprays does go into the leaves and produces a marked response in the increase 
of green coloration. 


Tests with oranges, tangerines and grapefruit in Florida showed 
that "NuGreen" sprays stimulated trees suffering from nitrogen deficiency 
(chlorosis), especially when such a condition had been caused by water damage. 
"NuGreen" sprays, when properly timed, also advanced the blooming of oranges 
in some Florida groves as much as two weeks. These sprays also produced a 
marked increase in the size of tangerines and grapefruit. 


In the Arizona grapefruit areas, "NuGreen" may have a unique use. 
Growers there who heavily fertilize with nitrogen to improve bloom set must 
greatly reduce the nitrogen supply in the soil after the fruit has been set 
in order to maintain fruit quality. This is done by planting cover crops, 
which compete with the grapefruit trees for the nitrogen in the soil. By us- 
ing a properly-timed spray of "NuGreen", however, it may be possible to bring 
the nitrogen up to the ‘proper level without leaving any surplus to be removed. 


Experiments in Arizona, California Described 





Interest in feeding nitrogen to citrus trees by spraying their 
leaves is demonstrated by the fact that several articles on the subject have 
been recently published. This new system was described in the Arizona Farmer 
for May 14, 1949, The California Citrograph for May, and Citrus Leaves for June. 





"De 


From several sources," said the Citrus Leaves article, "comes 
vidence that plants can absorb nitrogen through the leaves if the nitrogen 
in the correct form...... The best results have been accomplished by the 
in its various forms applied in sprays...... The experiments of 
Haas and Dr. W. W. Jones of the Citrus Experiment Station, River- 
and of Dr. Lee Burkhart and associates in the Horticultural 
University of Arizona, Tucson, indicate that a new program 
nutrition is in the making." 


Dr. Jones' work in applying nitrogen sprays to nitrogen-deficient 
orange trees was described as follows: "These experiments have been under way 
in the Mentone region and results have been. quite favorable. According to Dr. 


Jones, it is anticipated that primary use of nitrogen-bearing sprays in orange 
is. During the winter the soil is 


groves will be confined to winter applications 

cold and the trees are less active in their efforts to assimilate nitrogen from 

the soil. Quite frequently there is a defi age. of nitrogen at blossom time 

So it is anticipated that by spraying nitrogen onto the leaves, the tree will 
btain enough nitrogenous food to function pro aii at blossom and fruit set- 
ting time. In other words, there will be sufficient nitrogen to carry the 

tree through until warm weather, when its root system will be more active in 

drawing nitrogen from the soil." 


“ 


Experiments With Lemons Described 


work which Dr, Haas conducted with lemons, under laboratory 
conditions, began in November, 1948 and continued through March, 1949. Dr. 
I } The ] itrograph as follows: 


aas describes his conclusions in 


n cuttings were grown in soil cultures that received a com 
plete culture solution until considerable growth had taken place and then the 
nitrogen in the solution was omitted. The lemon leaves finally became severely 
nitrogen-deficient. Then the leaves of certair of the plants were sprayed with 
strong solution of urea in tap water on Noven 1948, followed in a few 
by a marked improvement in the green color of the leaves and some new growth 
lip and marginal burn accompanied the increased color in the older leaves. 


) 1949, a similarly strong 
was again applied as a leaf spray to the cut 

time some lime was added and no injury resul 
leaves.... 


urea solution in tap water 
tings previously sprayed but this 
ted to any of the old or young 


The commercial value of nitrogen leaf sprays upon the vegetative 
and reproductive phases of growth involving quality and quantity production 


g qua 
must await sufficient field trials in which other nutrient elements also are 


taken into consideration." 


Arizona Grapefruit Problems Unique 





As already mentioned, the advantage of spraying nitrogen for grape- 
rruit trees in Ari 1@ are rather novel. There, one seeks to reduce the amount 
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brought about by planting cover crops to compete with the trees for the nitro- 
gen in the soil. Trees having regulated supplies of nitrogen between the time 
the fruit is set and when it matures produce fruit which is more acceptable as 
to size and is less coarse. However, it is essential that adequate supplies 

of nitrogen be available in the tree in early spring to care for the oncoming 
spring bloom. If the temperatures are low during the winter, the tree's absorp- 
tion of nitrogen from the soil is greatly retarded. It is hoped, according to 
Dr. Burkhart, that by applying nitrogen through the leaves, adequate tree stor- 
age of nitrogen will be built up quickly before blossoming time. 


An article in the Arizona Farmer of May 14, 1949, describes a spray 
program designed "to kill thrips, cause more fruit to set, cause more of it to 
stick through the June drop period, and cause last year's crop to stick into 
early summer." The formula includes 2,4-D, DDT, and "NuGreen" in the spray 
water. The trials took place at Tempe, in the Salt River Valley, and on the 
Yuma Mesa. 


NOTE: A new booklet, called "Du Pont 'NuGreen' Fertilizer 
Compound -- Spray Nitrogen for Citrus Fruits" has been 
published by the Polychemicals Department. If you 
would like to get a copy, please send your request to: 


Editor, Du Pont AGRICULTURAL NEWS LETTER, Wilmington, Del. 
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RESEARCH SEEKS MEANS TO DYE NEW DU PONT FIBER 
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ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. - Recent developments in research give promise 
of solving some of the problems of coloring "Orlon" acrylic fiber, the Du Pont 
Company's latest textile discovery, the American Association of Textile Chemists 


and Colorists was told here recently. 


A paper presented by a Du Pont chemist at the association's an- 
nual convention here also made it clear that commercial success for methods 
of dyeing "Orlon," now being developed in the laboratory, will mean that some 
day the fiber may be found in things as diverse as awnings and lingerie. 


The paper was presented by Dr. Pz L. Meunier. It was prepared 
Robert J. Thomas, an associate he Technical Laboratory of 
1 e 


s D 


partment Jee pw: - Point, N. J. 


Organic Chemica 
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"Orlon" has physical properties that make it a natural for lin- 
gerie or for awnings, automobile and even industrial filter cloths. It 
feels like it also resi Sunlight and weathering-- better than 
any known f ] 3 , Olls, and greases. 

: rt : ‘esistance to water, make 
"Orlon" diffici ) dye. Bi yr. Meunier discloss hat it has been possi- 
ble in the laboratory to make the fiber absorb colors with outstanding fast- 
ness to washing. 

cially - in the Fall of 1950 


‘m will not be dyeable by 
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BETTER STANDS OF GRASSES AND SMALL LEGUMES OBTAINED 


WITH SEEDS TREATED WITH “ARASAN” SEED DISINFECTANT 





Use of chemicals on the seed of grasses and small legumes sowed 
on lawns, pastures, reclaimed gullies, and other places is recommended by th 
Du Pont Company after extensive greenhouse and field tests. 


Better stands of alfalfa, White Dutch Clover, Kentucky Blue Grass, 
and other grasses and small legumes were obtained by treating the seed ‘bet ore 
planting. Seed treated with "Arasan" seed disinfectant was found to produce 
stands running anywhere from 10% to 150% better than untreated, even under ex- 
treme conditions, in tests conducted at the Du Pont Semesan Laboratory in 
Minquadale, Delaware, and at other experimental stations. 


Ordinarily, poor stands in lawns or pastures are caused by an ob- 
scure and seldom recognized disease. It is really a phase of root rot, which 
causes pre-emergence blight. Seedlings that survive the disease — show but 
little evidence of it. However, by digging into the goil or examining the old 
vegetation, it will often be found that, although the seed did germinate, the 

roots and the tops of the seedlings were killed before the plants came through 
the ground, or became established. 


Small Seeds Carry Little Food Reserve 





The seeds of ‘grass and small legumes, being very small in size, 
carry little food reserve to see them through the period from germination until 
the seedlings become established. For this reason, they can be easily killed 
off by adverse weather conditions and disease. Anything that helps the seedling 
get past this stage -- where seedling mortality is so high -- is important. And 
that is where it is advantageous to treat the seed with the proper chemicals 
before planting. 


The purpose of treating seed is to protect it from the 

fungi on the seed and in the soil which cause seed decay, damping-off 
blights and root rots. Although the science of treating seeds is at seneh thre 
enturies old, seed treating has only become standard procedure for grains, 

sugar beets, and cotton since World War I. There is also considerable use of 
chemicals to treat seed of peanuts, sorghum, rice, and of many vegetables, es- 
pecially those used for canning. Until recently, however, there was little know- 
ledge about the usefulness of treating grass seeds and seeds of small legumes. 

Du Pont laboratories and state experiment stations have turned to this field 

in the last few years. 


Repeated tests showed that Kentucky Blue Grass gave at least 10% 
when the seed had been treated with eight ounces of “Arasan" per 


25% 


seed. Bent grasses showed increased stands of 25%, and Dutch 
f 50%, when treated with 12 ounces of "Arasan" per 100 pounds. 
lar lawn grass mixture containing Poa trivialis chewings and red fesque, 


tucky Blue Grass, Highland Bent and Timothy, when treated with 8 ounces 


ohfe 





"Arasan" per 1 poun roduced a final ste containing 46 1/2% 


more 


lfalfa Stands Increased with Use of "Arasan" 





-asture legumes and small seeded legumes such as alfalfa have 
also shown big increases in stand when treated. lfalfa seed, treated at the 
rate of eight ounces of “Arasan" per 100 pounds, gave increased stands of as 
high as 89%. 


he active ingredient of "“Arasan" seed disinfectant is an organic 
sulfur compound called tetramethyl thiuramdisulfide. It does not contain 
mercury or any other metal. It can be used either as a dust, or in a slurry 
or water-suspension. The treatment of the seed 1 be done either by the 
wholesale seed distributor, or the purchaser of seed. "Arasan" can be ob- 
tained in packages as small as 3/4 of an ounce, for the use of those who want 


to treat the seed of their lawn grass at home. This can be easily done by 
mixing the seed and the “Arasan" in a large glass jar, and shaking well. 





} ENAMELS FOR FARM MACHINERY 


A nev 1e 0 c-drying synth enamels, formulated especi- 
ally for tractors, bu ozers, and other farm d road machinery has been 


placed on 


Du Pont Tractor and Implement Enamels, they are made with 
ch give them unusual toughness. They come in 


alkyd resins whi 
shades of yellow, two of orange, two of green, two of gray, 
ch the colors used by the leading tractor and implement 


The new finishes are designed tc d maximum protection against 


lamage from chemical solu- 
applied by brush or 


the effects of weather and rust. Th 
a 


grease. 


plow, or other imple- 
look like new. Refin- 

ed in or sold at second- 

‘ u applied directly on wood 

and metal surfaces. This means they can also be used on wagons, lawn-mowers 
and tools, as well as on earth-moving machines, binders, reapers, and other 


agricultural 
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SCIENTISTS PUT MICROBES TO WORK MEASURING 


VITAMINS TO ONE 28-BILLIONTH OF AN OUNCE 








Now scientists can measure the vitamins in foods in traces as tiny 
as one 28-billionth part of an ounce! By harnessing microbes in a new method 
of assay, the growth of these tiny organisms becomes the yardstick determining 
the vitamin content of the food under test. 


The new method is used chiefly to measure vitamins of the B group, 
including thiamin (B,), riboflavin (By), pyridoxine (B,), biotin, niacin, 
folic acid, and pantothenic acid. Some of the amino acids, called the build- 
ing stones of proteins, can also be measured by the new method. 


The amounts of vitamin needed to produce a given unit of growth 
in rats or chicks provided the earliest yardsticks for determining the vitamin 
content of foods. Later, chemical assays, quicker and more accurate for 
vitamins than the animal-feeding method, were developed. 


some 


The new methods of measurement was described by Dr. Robert F. 

Brooks in a recent issue of FARM RESEARCH, published at Geneva, N. Y., by the 
New York State Agricultural Experiment Station and the Cornell University Ag- 
ricultural Experiment Station, Ithaca, N. Y. Dr. Brooks did research work in 
bacteriology, especially as applied to foods, at the Geneva station from 1957 
to 1949, Last fall he became associate professor of botany at the University 
of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. Explaining the advantages of the new method, Dr. 
Brooks said: 


"The microbiological assay is a useful tool for the study of vita- 
mins in a variety of products. 

"The results are available in a much shorter time than with ani- 
2sts, and microbiological methods are adaptable to a number of 
which no reliable chemical method exists." 


Three Growth Indicators Used 





The new way of measuring vitamins is based on growth of specific 
organisms in response to increasing amounts of vitamin. Dr. Brooks said there 
are three growth indicators used in the assays. Increased cloudiness, or 
turbidity, of the host media, increased acid production, or increased weight, 
may provide the indices, depending upon the vitamin and the type of test 
organism. 


As an example of the new methods, Dr. Brooks told how cloudiness 
was used to measure niacin, the anti-pellagra vitamin, in frozen peas. Extracts 
are first made from the peas. A solution is next made with the extract in the 
strength of about a half gamma of niacin to five milliliters (about a tea- 
spoonful) of solution. It takes about 28,000,000 gamma to make one ounce’ 





To assay the n n content of the , five milliliters of a me- 
1 ; 


dium composed of all t in essential to the growtt 
of the bacteria is plac one of a series of test tubes. To each of 
f 


the tubes is then od > dl ed pea extract in amounts that increase 


2 tubes is then rc 
none in the st tube to five milliliters of solution in the last. istilled 
water in the amount needed to fill each tube to a volume of ten milliliters is 


then added. fter being Re nd then sterilized, each tube is finally in- 
oculated with a culture « h ype of bacteria being used for the test. 


Bacteria Extremely Sensitive to Vitamins 





Using a photometer which measures the percentage of light trans- 

mitted through the cultured solutions, turbidity readings are made of each test 
By Seeks these readings with readings made of another series of cul- 
solutions containing known amount of niacin to establish standards, the 


nceentration of niacin in the extract 


Pyridoxine is assayed similarly, except that flasks are used and 
spores of a mold in suspension are used to inoculate the extract. The spores 
are incubated in the extract solution for five days, then the mold growth is 
removed, rolled into a ball on paper towelling to remove excess moisture, and 
dried in an oven. Pellets of the dried mycelium are then weighed and by com- 
parison with a standard series the unknown pyridoxine content is determined. 


An outstanding feature of the new assay method is the extreme sen- 
sitivity of the hate to the vitamin , Said Dr. Brooks. There is a 
variation in the effective rar among the different vitamins and organisms 
t found that the best response is obtained in 
f a gamma of the vitamin. 


used, but in general it 
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DU PONT INTRODUCES “ARMALON" ETHYLENIC PLASTIC COATED 
FABRIC FOR TRUCKS, FARM MACHINERY SEATS AND OTHER USES 








A new type upholstery coated fabric for trucks, farm equipment 
and other uses, offering toughness and long-lasting pliability indoors or out 
has been introduced by the Du Pont Company. 


The new product is the result of wide chemical research, coupled 
with long development work. Seven years ago Du Pont began its search for a new 
coated fabric. It was looking for something that could stand heavy "seating- 
traffic", but would also remain soft and pliable after long service. It sought 
something that could stand all kinds of weather -- rain, snow or sunshine. 


Experiments soon proved that it was impossible to get all these 
qualities with conventional coating materials. So, it was necessary to get 
an entirely new type of coating. This became possible when Du Pont labora- 
tories developed a new polymer -- ethylenic plastic. This permits, for the 
first time, the manufacture of a coated fabric without plasticizer and with- 
out anti-oxidants. 


The usual type of coated fabric consists of a textile base, coated 
with one of several materials -- pyroxylin, rubber, synthetic rubber, resins, 
drying oils or lacquers -- to which such other important ingredients as sol- 
vents, pigments, anti-oxidants and plasticizers have been added. But, with 
the development of the new Du Pont polymer, no plasticizer is needed to obtain 
the desired pliability of "Armalon." There is no chemical that may eventually 
dry or massage out in service. So, instead of stiffening with age, a seat up- 
holstered with "Armalon" will be just as pliable, or even more so, after long 
hard service and exposure to the elements. 


Cushions Can Stand All Types of Weather 





"Armalon" is produced at the Fairfield, Conn., plant of the Fabrics 
Division of the Du Pont Company. In its development, the Fairfield laboratory 
had the cooperation of the Experimental Station of the Chemical Department at 
Wilmington, Del., and the research facilities of other departments. 


The lengthy field trials and laboratory tests, made before produc- 
tion of "Armalon" ethylenic plastic coated fabric was started, included tests 
for pliability, flexibility, toughness, edge wear, abrasion resistance, and 
ability to resist heat and cold. "“Armalon" was exposed to heat, strong sun- 
light, and rain at Du Pont's “test farm" at Hialeah, Florida. Its compati- 
bility with all types of cushion paddings was thoroughly tried out. It was 
service tested on a wide variety of seats, used either indoors or out-of-doors 
-- on bulldozers, boats, trucks, farm tractors, locomotives and amusement park 
rides. Only then was Du Pont itself convinced that it had a truly outstanding 
upholstery material. 
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WORLD'S SAFETY RECORD ESTABLISHED IN DU PONT PLANT 





Establishment of a new world's safety record won a special award 
from the National Safety Council for the Martinsville, Va., nylon plant of 
the Du Pont Company recently. The council also awarded Du Pont its distin- 
guished service-to-safety pennant in recognition of the company-wide safety 
program of the past four years. his is the highest honor granted by the 
council. 


Both were presented on a "Cavalcade of America" radio program 
by Ned H. Dearborn of Chicago, president of the National Safety Council. 
W. Donald Hartford, manager of the Martinsville plant, accepted a bronze plaque 
in recognition of the world record, and H. L. Miner, manager of the company's 
Safety and Fire Protection Division, accepted the pennant on behalf of the 
company. 


The Martinsville plant, which manufactures nylon yarn, set a new 
world's record of approximately 21,000,000 man-hours without a lost-time in- 
jury to any employee. It has been operating nearly seven years without a 
lost-time injury. 


Previous World's Record Established in 1945 





The previous world's record of 18,871,795 man-hours was set by the 
Du Pont Company's nylon yarn plant at Seaford, Del., between October, 1939, 
and April, 1945. 

Mr. Miner pointed out that if the Martinsville plant had had the 
same injury rate as that prevailing in industry as a whole during this period, 
"at least 250 Martinsville men and women would have been seriously injured and 
15 of them would have been killed or permanently disabled." 


The injury rate for company as a whole last year was 0.8 lost- 
injuries per 1,000,000 man-hours worked, which was less than one-tenth 
of the average for all U. S. 


In making the awards, Mr. Dearborn hailed Di it as "one of the 
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ost safety-minded organization 














